REMINISCENCES

Disraeli, and Disraeli was very kind to him, and made
no objection to his occasionally bringing forward some
motion in favour of Irish National claims, or some de-
mand for a greater extension of civil liberties to Cath-
olics.   Disraeli recognised the abilities of the young
man, and saw that he could be made useful.    One even-
ing Pope Hennessy lounged into the House at a period
when the dinner-hour was approaching, and the House
was gradually thinning out   He found that a debate
on some question of foreign policy had unexpectedly
arisen, and that Disraeli, who was then leading the
Opposition, had a strong desire that the debate should
be kept up throughout the languorous   dinner-hour.
Some of Disraeli's best men on questions of foreign
policy had left the House, not supposing that their ser-
vices were likely to be needed, and it was necessary
that they should be sent for and brought back with as
little delay as possible.   Disraeli had no one near him
on whom he could rely to keep up the talking in the
meantime, and when he saw the clever young Irish
Member come into the House he thought Hennessy was
just the man who could, if he would, effectively fill up
the gap.   Therefore he sent one of his followers to
Hennessy with an earnest request that he would keep
the debate going, and with a Blue Book which was
thrust hastily into Hennessy's hand.   That was all the
stock-in-trade my friend Hennessy had to go on with.
Looking at the cover of the Blue Book, he saw that it
had something to do with the affairs of India, and he
tried to glance over a few of its pages while at the same
time doing his very best to follow the remarks of the
speaker on the Treasury Bench, who was evidently
about to bring his speech to a conclusion.   Before Hen-
nessy could get any notion of what the discussion was
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